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THE WIFE. 
To a fond and confiding girl, few hours in 
life are so full of buoyancy and hope, of kind. 
ness and affection, as those of courtship; and 
few, it may be truly said, are so important to 
her future welfare and happiness. lp her lover 


WwHo 








ce ] 
this distant day, 1 cannot recollect her sylph- | 
like form, her sprightly manner, and her affec- | 
tionate smile without a thrill of delight. 


' 


Fliza’s hand had been often solicited by her | 


| equals, and even by tho-e whose fortunes were 


much superior to her own, but none were able 
i , 


| to win her heart.—About her twentieth year, 


she too cften sees all that is worthy and _re- | 


spectable in mao: the ardour of her affection 
sofiens the most offensive traits of character, 
wand obliterates all minor failings. 
she may have collected from poetry, is brenzht 
in aid cf her imagination, which pictures, in 
the most glowing colours, the character of a 


in her lover she bas found a perfect repre 
tative of this ideal picture. 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence of 
her choice, and delightful anticipations of suc- 
ceeding years of atlection and happiness, she 


sene- 


| which, to one little acquainted with the world, 


Whatever | 


she met at a friend’s, a young gentleman who 
had recently come to reside in the neighbour- | 
hood: his figure was elegant, his features regu- 
lar, and his whele appearance such, as, at first 
sight, was calculated to excite the affections of | 
a young, inexperienced, and susceptible girl. 
He was flippant, bold, and even boisterous; 


might indicate a great degree of spirit; but it | 
was, in fact, nothing but the ebulition of an 
irritable and petulant temper. To this man 
Eliza became most passionately attached—he | 


| offered her his hand, and it was accepted, in | 
+1 . “et tal ° > | 
usbaod, and her affection persuades her that | opposition to the advice and entreaties of her | 


parents. 


It was about this time I left the paternal 
roof, and new scenes and increasing cares 


| almost obliterated the beautiful Eliza from my 


one short year bring home to her aching bs som | 


the sad reality of the falsity and emptiness of | scure part of the city, to visit, professionally, 
| a poor aod helpless wretch, who was piving 
Yesterday the lover | 


her hopes of ail mutual love, tender assiduity 
and matual affection. F 
was ail altention, and love marked every ac- 


tiont to-day the husband is cold, distant, and! 


neglectful; prefering the company of the worth- 
less and dis-ipated to that of ber, who, but a 
few days since, he flattered himself was dearer 
to him than all the world beside. 


that of a female who bas found every want an- 
ticipated, and 


} to be the employer of her husband. 


every reasonable wish gratified | 


under the paternal roof, with the warm confi- | 


cence o! youth, to repose on the bosom of 
aficction, but finding ber confidence betiay ed, 
her affection shghtcd,.and herself with a he!p- 


loss oflsprivg, le‘ to struggle with unkindness, | 


poverly and want. 
ease in this world of uncertainty, where we find, 
mixed with the kindest blessings of dtr tea 
veply Father, evils, which almost stagger our 
strongest farth, 
ln my boyish days, when every thing was 
bright wend sunny, and pleasure sported in 
Heautiful perspective before me. T sometimes 
Mandered to a neighbouring farm house, to 
pass an idle hour with its lovely ond innocent 
aMmates, who were as thoughtless and cheerful 
fas myselii— Among these beautiful girls was 
> one more advanced in age than the rest, 
whose modesty andgblooming Leauty was the 
Wmiration and envy of the village throng. 
enty Winters have passed over my head since 
saw her sporting on the green, and yet, at 


Such, alas! is too often the | 


| him cheerfully and affectionately.under ali the 


| recotlection. 
is led to the altar; and Low often, alas! does | 


_ | cent you can of his earnings; not a shilling 
I cau hardly picture to myself a situation | 
more truly heart rending and deplorable, than | The tippling shop and tavern take all—it is 





During one of the inclement nights of our 
New England winters, I was called to an eb- 


with disease produced by intemperanée. As! 
sat by the bed of the sufferer, L heard, in an | 
adjoining room, the voice of a female, pleading 
with great earnestness, with one who appeared 
“Ter 
heaven’s sake,” she said, ‘do keep back every 


that enters his pocket ever finds its way here. 


hard, and, perhaps, wrong, to speak of one’s 
husband thus. The time was when I did not | 
believe it possible: but what am I to do— | 
where am I to seck sustenance, clothing, and | 


fuel for these, my freezing and starving chil- 


dren? But, my dear sir,” 


she continued, her | 
sobs almost sn ffucated her, * this is but a ema! 
partof what I suffer. Ob! I could sustain my- 
self under poverty ans want; I could liye with | 


vicissitudes of fortune, if | could only receive 
the love and kindness which is a wife’s due.’ | 
I inquired the name of her who had so 
strongly excited my sympathy; if a moment 
the beautiful Eliza flitted before my mind—she 
who at twenty years was so beautiful, so affec- 
tiouate and so happy, that angels might almost 
have envied herlot. {arose with an indistinet 
feeling that I should mect something which 
iny youthinl mind was wont to contemplate 
with such delight. 1 enteved the room, but! 
what.d'd I sce?-—the shadow of her whose early 
dawn was (le promise of earthly bliss. Would 
to God it never had been my lot to have thus 


| years old. 


| corks for bottles, 


| millions of these are consumed io the country 


own country is a subject of potitic 


encountered her, who, in youth, had left sueh 
a magic and undying spell ou my mind. 


FOREST TREES. 

The cork oAk, is canfined to the south of 
Furope and north of Africa, where it grows to 
the height of eighty or ninety feet, body two 
or three feet in diameter, leaves oval and 
toothed, remaining green through the year, 
acorns large and sweet, timber heavy. The 
principal income to a large portion of the ia- 
habitants of the countries that produce it.— 
The first coat of bark is removed when tke 


| tree is about twenty five years of age, but is of 


little value. The principal use of the seccnd 


| coat is for fishermen to buoy their nets upon 


the water, being unfit for the more common 
uses of cork; from the time that the first crep 
of cork is taken, itis afterwards removed once 
in ten years, but does not usually become of 
great value until the tree is forty five or fifty 
July and August is the season for 
removing it; to do which, two longitudinal ia- 
cisions are made and wedges applied, taking 


{care rot to wound the tree beneath, which 


would produce defects in the covering that 
should succeed. When the bark is removed 
from the tree, it is heated and brought to an 
even or plain,surface by the application of 
heavy weights. 

In France, seventeen thousand quintals of 


bark are collected annually, from each of 


which are made seventy of eighty thousand 
Not lees than 110 or 125 


which produces them. 
Those best acquainted with the 


he growth and 
character of the cork oak, and wiih the soil 
and countries which produce them, are of 
opinion that where one oak is cultivated, the 
other may be. Ifso the former may be culti- 
vated iu the south part of the United States, 
the only 
grow. 


place where the live vak is known to 
As the cork oak furnishes employment 
and support to numerous individuals in coun- 
tries where it is cultivated and applied 


lied to its 
appropriate use, the introduction of itinto cur 
! economy, 
and worthy the consideration of individuals, if 
not of our national or some of our state legis- 
latures. If it would not furnish employment to 


/so many hands, er be a source of so much 


wealth as the mulberry tree, if cultivated in 
stifficicnt numbers to produce silk equal tocur 
own consumption, it would perhaps give cim- 
ployment for a greater portion of the ycar, and 
to some who could not be employed to advan- 
tage in the raisiog of silk. 

A rich man though a fool and a miser, is 
flattered and respected by the would, ten times 
more, than a man of merit, who is net. 
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THE WIFE OF SEVEN HUSBANDS. 
fConcluded.] 


Martyn slept no more that night; and, the 
next morning, he rose betimes, and pretending 
business, he went out at anearly hour. Bus- 
iness, however, he had none. He walked forth 
at the Cripplegate, and strolled through the 


Finsbury fields, and so away into the country, | 


without any fixed determination or even know- 
ledge of whcther he was goiag. I was a driz- 
zly day, tov; but he seemed unconscious of it, 
though he was drenched to the skin. But he 
kept walking about, thinking over the scene 
of the last evening, and all the stories he re- 
membered to have heard of his wife from the 
day he firstsaw her, and all the other stories 
he could remember ever to have heard res- 
pecting witches and their cunning, till he 
began to hold his wife one in real earnest; or, 
ifshe was nota witch, she certainly was some- 
thing else of an unusual nature, but what he 
could not bring himself to decide. Still he felt 
that he wes not, somehow or other, safe with 
her, in spite of all ber fondness for him; and 
reflecting upon her expressions of deep hate for 
her former husbands, and the cause whereto 
she ascrii t hate, he conceived a design to 
try ber love, which he determinedeupon carry- 
ing into immedi: It was long 


liha 
G iba 





diate execution. 
after sunset when he returned home, and he 
went straight to bed, pleading cold aud weari- 
ness. 
with his wife; but, it spite of her kindness and 


attention, he could not overcome the disagrec- | 


ably feelings that was upon him. He rei 
ed reserved, and almost sullen; and, at last, 


Drs. Alice seemed infected with the same 
manner. At noon he Jeft his house, and went 


dre 
aT 


straighiway to Master An 
far off, with the purpose of inducing from him 
a recital of some of those marvelous tales 
wherewith he had ona former occasion, re- 
galedhim. Ilis purpose was, bowever, so far 
forstalled; for when be came, he found he had 
then some frieuds with him and, of course, he 
was potranxious to make his wife’s conduct 
matter of public talk. He sat, therefore, the 


whole evening nearly in silence; for which, | 


however, they made full amends by their bois- 
tercus and drunken music. He sat as late as 
any, and left them with a full determination of 





putting his plan into efiect that very-pight. On | 
his way home, he trod casually upon. a piece | 
ind lying in the path, and,-slipping, | 


nle 
pec 





of apple rir 
fell into the mire, for it had been-raining all 
that day too. At firsthe wasahitle put ont; 


but, after a little reflection, remembering that | 





this very 
to his sch: 
kness, drooping mouth, and half closed eyes 
(assuming, as much as he could, the bearing 


of a drunken man,) he presented himself at his 
door. Hi 


1ischance might be made serviceable 








herself sat up for bim—a mark of altention that 
some very loving wives do at times pay to their 


husbands, often more to their anoyance than | 


comfort. In the present instance, however, 
nothing could have bappened more to Lesso- 
snour’s wish.—The moment his wife saw him, 
er face flushed even to darkness, and her 
arge black eyes wideged 10 a greater size, as 
she said ina tone halfefanger and half of dread 
‘Why, Martyp, what is this? what has befallen 
teec?’ 

‘I’ve been.with some friends, my love,’ he 
:eplied, speaking thickly. ‘ 

‘Martyn! Martyn!’ she answered and bit 
ser lip, aud shook her head, ‘ get thee tothy 
had; I sill follow quick!y.’ 


The nextday, he sat all the foreroon | 


ain- | 


ew’s, who lived not | 


me, with disordered dress, bending | 


wife, although it was now late in | 
the night, had sent the servants to bed, and had | 


He went accordingly; but it was sometime 
before she did follow him, and she lay down by 
his side #vithout speaking a word to him. He 
pretended to be asleep, though he did not 
really sleep all that night; nor more, he thought 
did she—for she tossed about and scemed very 
restless, now and then muttering to herself; 
| and as soon as morning broke, she rose, and 
dressed herself, and left the room. The whole 
of that day he staid at home, feigning to havea 
bad head ache. She was very attentive to him, 
| butin no way hinted at his conduct of the 
| foregoing evening. In two or three days be 
| repeated the experiment, and with nearly the 
| same success, saving that Mrs. Alice seemed 
ja little more gloomy the following day. 
tried a third time and a fourth, and that night 
she did not come tohis bed at all. The next 
morning she spoke to him, for the first time 
upon the subject; she expressed more sorrow 
than anger—talked kindly to him—said she 
had hoped once, twice, and even thrice, that 
his coming home full of liquor might have been 
a mishap; but she now felt forced to fear thai 
drunkenness was becoming ai usage with him; 
and she begged him, with tears in her eyes, as 
he prised her happiness, to stop in good time 
| ere itdid in truth become an usage. Tle was 
| moved by ber earnestness, and promised her, 

and, at the iime, himself determined to disquie 
| her no farther on this head, but an impulse 
| which somehow he could not resist, urged him 
| ina few days to break his word. Twice 
| his conduct called forth pressings evtreaties 
from his wife—the last time, indeed, they were 
ming!ted with some reproaches; but ,it was all 
of no effect upoa Lessomour, be cuntinued in 
the career he had began. The day after he 
had returned home, for the seventh time, in a 
pretended state of drunkenness, his wife said te 
| him, ‘ Martyn, I bave prayed thee till I am 
| weary: I now warn thee—take heed. As my 
husband, I owe thee love and duty; but I can 
pay neithertoadrunkard. Heed uy Warning, 
{ or woe upon us both!’ 
| And did Martyn still go on with the purs 
| of bis experiment ?—HHe did.— Although he saw 
| it was lusing him his wife’s love, and winning 
him her anger—her hate—he went on, with an 





seemed obstinacy or madness, or worse. In 
this enlightened age, | should not attribute to 
any supernatural influence the strong impulse 
which Jed bim on to doas he was doing, in spite 
of his better sense and feeling—in spite of tue 
iove he had unquestionably borne his wife— 
in spite of the danger which he felt he was 
thrusting himself into and feared; and yet I 


either by too great faith in them, or want of it; 
though someting, perhaps, ofa similar nature 
was the trial to which Henry put his Emma, 
and Poslhemous his Jmogene in neither case, 
indeed, so severe a one, nor, for his personal 
safely may be dangerous; but, whatever might 
have been his motive, it certainly to himself 
was inexplicable as he owned it to be irresisti- 
| ble. Again, therefore, he transgressed, and 
was agaio threatened; again he reiterated his 
offence; and then his wife said to him the next 
| day, ‘ Goes thou forth to-day, Martyn?’ 
| ¢{ must, indeed, Alice,’ be answered; * I] 
have weighty business to do to day.’ 

‘Thea mark me, Martyn. [ am not going 
to pray thee, but I have warned thee «nce, | 
have warned thee twice, and | now warn thee 
for the third and for the last time. Go at thy 
rislx, see thou heed this warning better than 
thou have done mine others. Go not fotrh to- 
day,;Martyn; or, going, come not back to me 





| that 


He | 





as thou hast been wont of late tooome. Bet- 
ter that thou stay from me altogether; but 
better that thou stay wilh me altogether, Mar- 
tyn.’ 

‘ Nag, nay, I needs must go, Alice.’ 

‘There needs no plea, Martyn, but thine 
own will-thine own stubborn will—that will 
to thy wife’s prayer. Ay! I said | would not 
pray thee, but Ido now. Look! see, Martyn! 
Iam on my kness here to thee—and there are 
tears in mine eyes!—and kneeling and weeping 
thus, I pray thee go not forth to day. I have 
had dreams of late—dreams of bad foretoken, 
Martyn; and only last night I did truly dream 
(Here she gulphed, as if for breath) 
‘ Tnou wilt lose thy life, an thou go forth to- 
day Martyn.’ 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


But Martyn L.essemour, like Julius Cassar, 
was not be frighteved froma fixed purpose by 
a wile’s dreams; and he answered her— 

‘Wife thou arta fearful woinan, and makest 
mo fear thee; but, natheless, I shail go. 

‘Go then,’ she said, and rose and left him; 
and he shortly after went from the house—he 
returned in the evening in the same assumed 
state as before, and went to bed. For the last 
two days that he had played this part since his 





t 
t 


| wife had begun lo use threats be had gone 


when he left his own house either toa friend's 


| or tavern, where he slept away all the time he 
nore | 


was absent, in order that he might law awake 


| during the night, to watch what his wife would 


do; but during this day he ha 
quitude of his mind, been able to sleep at all; 
but now that bh as in bed, such a drowsiness 
came over him, that io spite of all bis endea- 
vors he soon fell into a sound sleep. From this 
he was aroused by his wife’s getting out of bed; 
yet although he at once started into thorough 
wakefulness, he had prasence ef mind to be still 
asleep, and lay still watched her. Sho 


! not, for the dis- 





hal 
an 


| had thrown a night gown arvund bher—but her 


suit | 


unswerving resolution, which, in sucha cause, | 


i from him; and g: 


equally dislike to suppose that he was tempted | 
to this severe tvial of his wife’s love and duty 


| searching for something 


hair was loose, and hung struggling about her 
neck, and as she passed the foot of the bed, the 
light from a lainp that was burning on a table, 
fell through her Jocks upon her face, and Mar- 
saw that it was of that livid paleness,—and that 
her eyes were brightened by that hateful snako 
like look, which he had ouly once before be- 
held in reality, though in memury, thousands 
and thousands of times: he saw too that she 
held asmall knife in one hand. Slowly and 
stilly, like a ghost, she glided on—but away 
ug up to the place where she 
had hung her gown up when she undressed, 
she took it downfand ripped open one of the 
sleeves of it, and took something out: she then 
went to the hearth, where there was a fire 
burning, for it was winter, and having laid the 
knife and whatever else she had ia her hand, 
beside the lamp upon the table, she seemed 

bout the hearth. At 
last Martyn heard her mutter, * Not here— 


how foolish—heed! of inc—I must go and 
fetch it from below.’ She moved towards the 


i? 
aS 


}— 











2 


S 
ess 


| door—Martyn’s heart beat high withio him, 





as he thought the moment she siould be gone, 
he would leap from the bed and rush past her 
down stairs, and out of the house—for he 
strangely felt to be alone would be more dread 
fulthan to be in her most dreaded presence. 
She stope:], however, at the door—laid hold of 
the latch, but Jid not raise it—and continued 
in alow mutter,‘ Not here; may hap that # 
was for some good end that | forgot it-mayhap 
that I should give him one more trial yet— 
shall 1? 1 shall—one mojgtrial yet I will give 
thee, dear Martyn, dear still, though lost. — 
drcad—one more—one more:* avd saying this, 
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she hurried back to her bed, and leaning upon 
her Martyn’s shoulders, sighed and sobbed, 
not loudly indeed, but asif her her heart were 
eracking—and he—he lay deadly still by her 
side, for he really feared to speak to her, even 
though in were to speak comfort; or when he 
thought of doing so the remembrance of her 
words, ‘one trial more’ stifled him —she seemed 
soon after to doze.—Ip the morning he took 
care to rise before her and woke her in so 
doing—he went up, as if by accident, to the 
table and saw that beside the knife there lay 
asmaliish round lump of lead 

¢ What is this for, Alice!’ he said, in a care- 
less tone—for he knew she was watching him. 

‘ What is it?’ she replied. He took it to her | 
bedside, ‘That’ she continued, ‘isa weight 
from the sleeve of my gown: [ cut it out last | 
night, to put in a smaller, for [ find it too | 
heavy.’ | 





Martyn laid it down and presently left the | 
room. It was sometime before she joined him 
below stairs, and when she did at last co:ne, | 
her eyes looked so swollen and red, tiat Mar- 
typ was pretty sure she had been weeping; he 
said nothing about it, however, butio a few 
minutes rose, and took down his cap, and said, 
Il am bidden forth to dinner again to-day, 
Alice.’ *Gvod bye then, Martyn good bye,’ 
was all her answer, and that was said in a low, 
very solemn, and yet kind tone of voice.— 
He lingered in the room fora moment or two, 
in the hope she would say something more to 
him, for he felt less inchwed to pursue bis fraud 
that day than he ever fell before; peraps it was 
from a return of love be felt this, perliaps from | 
fear—she said, however, nothing more, nor 
did she seein to notice his presence; so alter 
saying ‘ Well, good bye, Alice,’ he withdrew. 
He went at once to his next door neighbours, 
and requested them to hold themselves in read- | 
iness, in case he should want for their assis- 
tance in the night, for he had some idea he 
said, that there would bean attempt to rob, or 
perhaps to murder him that night. This great- 
ly alarmed his neighbours, and they promised 
to do what he requested and the moment he had 
lefi them they sent for a reinforcement of their 
friends and also begeed of the filing author. 
ities that their night be an aditional watch set 
in their neighbourhood that night. 


it, 


Lessomour returned earlier by some bours 
than usual, and to bis wonder, found his door | 
not fastened wilhin. He entered, and called, 
hut no one answered-he fastened the door and 
wert up tolis bedroom, where he found his 
wife already ia bed, and seemingly fast asleep: 
—this was the first time she had not sat up for | 
him. He made a great noise, overturning 
stools and boxes, and sundry other things, and 
then cursing at them after the manner of 
drunken men—but his wife still seemed to | 
sleep soundly ; he spoke to her, but she made 
noanswer. Really believing she was asleep, 
he got into bed, and pretended himself to 
sleep, and to snore—still she Jay quiet. For 
two hours after he got into bed she never 
moved; but then she quickly but silently slip- 
ped from tie bed, burried, but still without noise | 
to a stool near the fire, took from under one | 
of the cushions a small iron ladle, and what | 
Martyn knew again for the leaded weight he | 
he had seen in the morning—this she put into | 
the ladic, and kneeling upon one knee, set it 
upon the fire, in about a minute she turned her | 
face to the bed, and then raised it up, and 
Martyn saw that though her features were 
frightfully writhen with bad passions, there 
were (ears in her eyes that bespoke an inward 
atrnggie. She rose notwithstandins, and whis- 






pered—* Now~—no flinching,’ and walked up to 
the bed, with the ladle containing the molten 
lead, in her right hand ; and just as she brought 
this forward to pour in her husband’s ear, he | 
started up with aloud outcry, seized her hand 
and jumped out of bed, “at the same time say- | 
ing, ‘* Shameless assassin! have I caught thee? | 
Help, ho! help, neighbours! Help—murder! 
Alice did not scream, nor start even, but stared 
in her husband’s face, and with a strong effort 
freed her hand, flung the 
sank ona stool behind her, and hid her face in 
herhands. Lessomour continued calling for | 
help, which call his neighbours, to do them 
justice, were not slow to obey—but to the 
number of two score and odd, well armed, 





| they forced the outer door, and were hasten- 


ing up the stairs. As they were close upon 
the bed roum door, Alice took her hands frem 
her face, and with a hoilow voice said, ‘ Mar- 


| tyn Lessomour, before the ever living God, I 





ain glad this bath su happened.’? Before he 
he could reply, his neighbours and the watch 
were in the room, and upon his charge seized 
his wife. 

The aext day the coffins of her former hus- 
bands were all opened, and in the skulls of 
each was found a quantity of lead, which had 
plainly been poured in one ofthe ears. Mrs. 
Alice was soon after tried upon the evidence 
of her living husband, and that of her dead 
ones, Which thouzh mute was no less strong. 
She would say nothing in her defence; indeed 


after the words she spoke to her husband in | 


their bedroom on the night of her apprehension 
she never uttered another; only, in the court, 
during her trial, when Lessomour was bearing 
witness that he pretended drunkenness to try 
what effect it would have upon her—when he 
swore to this, Alice, whose back had hitherto 


| been towards him, turned rapidly round, fixed 
| her giazing eye upon his, and uttered a shriek 


of piercing anguish, would have fallen, but 
that her jailor caught herin his arins; and that 
look and that sound Martyn Lessomour never 
forgot to bis dying day.—fiis wife was found 
guilty of petit treason, ¢ 
at Smit! 
land. 


And so great a noise did that story make, 








thatin the course of that yeara statute was! 


passed, more determinately to settle the office 
of Coroner, and the powers and duties of him 
and the jury he should summon to the Inquest. 
Martyn Lessomour lived to be very old, and, 
as had been foretold of him, a very rich man 
—but he never was a happy one.—o to. 








EXCURSION TO THE KAATSKILL 


As those who may not yet have visited these 
highly interesting scenes will be likely to form 
but an imperiect idea of them from thesvery 
indefinite description which poetry is capable 
of affording, I annex the following selection 
froma few desultory notes which I made of an 


; excursion in (Hat vicinity in the summer of 


1621, It may be probably enable the reader 
the betfer to undérstand the metrical descrip- 
tion, if indeed it be not equally unintelligible, 

Having previously agreed with a friend on 
a visit to the Kaatskill mountains, we left Al- 
bany in the Kent, and after a passage rendered 
agreeable by the pleasures of socia! inter- 
course, reached the village of Kaatskill about 
dinner time. The village stands on the west 
side of the Hudson, at some distance from the 
dank, and about thirty miles south of the Al- 


bany, and twelve or thirteen from the summit 


ind was burnt to death | 
field, according to the law of the | 


of the mountain which we proposed to ascend. 
Nothing remarkable presented itself'in our 
gently undulating road, until we reached what — 
is called the foot of the mountain. From this 
spot our course became more steep and cir- 
cuitous, and led us through gloomy forest 
scenes, the quondam residence of bears and 
rattlesnakes. As we passed along amid these 


| slyvan solitudes, we could not belp thinking of 


our old friend and precursor Rip Van Winkle, 


| knolls and gloomy recesses of these solitary 


hills, itseemed as though we might almost ex- 
pect to see the antiquated figure of the drowsy 
German royalist starting up from his long 
lumber, to wonder at the mountaia rivulet 
hat rolled by him, and the poor modern crea- 

| tures, that asked the aid of horses, to drag them 
| heavily up these dreary passes. As we pro- 
|gressed, we occasionally encountered an 
jopening in the forest, through which we 
obtained a transient glipse of the glorious 
iscene, which was-te burst upon us in foll 
| splendour, when we had attained the summit. 
| We contioued to pursue our way steadfastly 
jon an excellent mountain road, when, fore- 
| warned by the coolness of the air that we had 
| attained a considerable height, on making a 
|sudien turn in our ccurse, we beheld the 
pretty white edifice, which was to close our 
journey, perched, as if by magic, upon the 
precipice above, and glowing 


| 
| 
| 
ladle into the fire, | and while we went slowly onward by the green 
| 
| 
| 
| 





very brow of the 
| gaily beneath the rays of the sun, which was 

fast approaching the western horizon. A few 

roods more brouzht us to its proud station 
and O! what a scene burst upon our gaze! 

Standingjon an elevation of three thousand fect 
| above the waters of the majestic Hudsen, we 
looked down, and saw it diminished to a mere 
rivulet, apparently at the distance of a few 
| hundred yards, with white feather-like sails 
| gliding about on its peaceful surface, as it went 
winding along its majestic course, to us no long- 

er mountainous. The intervening country, 

upen which we seemed to Joos down almost 

perpendicularly, presented a most beautiful 
and picturesque landscape, exhibiting the ap- 

pearance ofa neat and finely arranged garden, 
| its mighty forest showing like mere shrubs in 
our view; while here and there, little specks 
of houses were scen scattered throughout the 
| valley, sending up their tiny wreaths of smoke 
| as if well contented with their less sublime and 

less elevated station. It wasa scene too vast 
and too magnificent for the eye to graspatone 
gaze, and almost aching witb the stretch of 
| vision, it was led on from prospect to prospect, 
until it found an horizon of rest on the Green 
Mountains, which bounded the view at the 
distance of sixty miles. 

By this time, the sun had sunk below a loft- 
| ier ridge of hills, that rose above us to the west 
and we were soon left to the milder beauties of 
a moonlight night. The syivan queen was, 
however, as yet in her minority, and did not 
| afford sufficient light to render the landscape 
| distinct, but bere and there, scattered about 
| over the misty valley, we could discover the 
twinkling of earthly lights, that shone beneath 
us, like the reflection of stars in the water. 
After sech an overwhelming scene, the senses 
needed rest, which we tocol, as far as an orer- 
| crowded house could furnish means. 
| The next morning we were stirring betimes, 

anticipating the pleasure of a gloricus sunrise 
| Botin this we were disappointed, forit was ‘a 
day of clouds’ and we missed the gorgious view 
of the ‘morning spread upon the mountaings.* 
I did not however feel disposed to regret the 
shifting of the scene, which Providence had 
ordered, for a sublimer view than that which 
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was presented can scarcely be imagined. We 
stood upon our upper height, almost entireiy 
free from the mists which prevailed below— 
and “looking down, we could see the white, 
fleecy clouds roilisg in volumes far—far be- 
neath us, and stretching, with a kind of ¢ bi}- 
lowy boundlessness,’ over the whole range of 
country wilbin our horizon. Sometimes w 
eaw them shooting up into beautiful floatin 
spires,-then Proteus like, changing into divers 
amusiag acd fanciful shapes, affording « abun- 
dant foo wy for imaginaliou,—and, as the diifer- 
ent strata shifted Abeir places, sometimes pre- 
sented a kind of degamy Vista, through 
we could discoVer "the * woody valley’ 
witheall its verdent beauties, sway in the d 
distance below. ‘The spectacie was beautiful 
and one*calculated.to exciie tlie most interest- 
ing emotions; for the very air we breathed io 
this exalted region seemed to pd sntene the 
mind, and lift the spirit in contemplation cf 
nature’s glorics. 
t five o'clock 
visit the falis, 


ec 
y 
° 


which 
lying, 













we set out, in a dear- 
about two miles off— 


ao ing apprpacved within a sbort space, 
we unted, and pursued our way through 
a nareaw and rugged foot path. After pro- 
ceeding a little distance, we came toan open- 


ing ia the woodgand one of the Wildest, and 
most romantic scenes in nature presented ifse!f 
before ws. An area of some hundred yards iu 
circimference, was there surrounded by a lofty 
fofeebpshich gave the scene an air of gloomy 
@Moduer; and from amid the darkness of this 
waodlend ptt came the Gils strea: Ms 
WetehMorms (is splendid @aseade. A consid- 

erable iedzc or rocks obtrudes itsclfover the 
deep abyss, and form a platfurm erected on 
one of its over hanging precipices, I had the 
first view of ra most beautiful exhibition. 
Creeping out from « mid the shade of ils em- 
bow ering fe foliage, tlie timid little rivulet comes 
gurgling along, and gliding over the abrupt 
precipi ice, makes an awful leap of one huadred 
and seve enty-five feet, and dashes its terrified 
and sparkling weters upon the rocky basin be- 
low. Hence, as if eager toe- cape from the 
scene of co terrible a fall, it hurries onward, 

over a rude ofrocks, a descent of eighty 
feet further, fretting and foaming and chaf 
ing as it goes, until it reaches iis darkso:ne 
channel, and glides rapidly away, beneath a 
ecrene of bery and underwood. Look- 
ing down from the platform above mentioued. 
i could scarcely persuade myself that the sec- 
ond fall could possibly be more than five or 
ten fect, and it was not until | beheld the di- 
minished forms of same spectators, who just 
thea emerged from the thicket, that I could 
bring my mind toa just cunception cf the aw- 
fal profundity. 








mass 


shrab 





Ce ay fearful, 


* And dizzy ’iis, to cast one’s eyes so low.” 
Crossing the stream ona rude bridge, we 
descended, by asteep roughly fashioned steps, 
to the spot wiere the afier their 
first, wild leap, spread around a constant 
shower of s Trot this , surrounded 
as you are by towering forest trees, which itn- 
part a bine 0! ch pect to the scene, you 
look upwar', and bebo alts as from the boltiem 
of 2 deep absSs, the in gloom} 
granducr «bore their oo ering (ops. -At 
distance below Uie ti jiure, % 
. discluses ihe clouded heavens, you mark the 
ledge of rock hanging over your bead, and see 
from iis verge tic narrow sheet of agitated 
water, as it were on wing (hrough the atmas- 
werc, and descending ia one unimpeded line 
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of glittering beauty, ‘until it Tpeaks heres a on 
on the rock at your feet, and rolls away to a 
fresh encounter with the obstacles that hinder 
The ledge over which this little 
amlet thus impetuously sweeps, hollows 
ened underneath, and at its base forms 
xtensive ampitheatre, of a nearly semi- 
ae ir form, in which you may stand at the 
distance of forty or fifty feet behindthe sheet 
of water, end watch it dashing down before 
you, without being at all incom incded by the 
iisty shower, which it flings abroad on the 
rocks and shrubbery around. Now and then 
the voice of a bird breaks upon you from amid 
these solitary wilds, as ifit mighi be the genius 
of this roma region, offering up, in this 


s passa’ 
its passage. 





antic 
siupendons temple, his morning orisons to the 
God of nature.—Delighted with our visit to 
this enchanting spot, we re-ascended the rocks 
taking another view from the summit, 
regained our carriage, and returned to break 
fast. By this time the mists had [risen and 
settled round us in so dense a fog, that we 
could discover objects but a very short dis- 


. 2 
aoa 





tance, and seemed indeed to be stationed in 
the clouds. About ten o’clock we left the 
mansion house, and with a dense fog still pre- 
ling, commenced the descent of the moun- 


tain. —— 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | 


We issued our last week’s Souvenir with an 
engraviog of the Bignonia Bracteata, from a 
drawivg by the late Wm. Bartram, the cele- 
brated botanist acd traveller; intended we be- 
lieve to embellish a work be Lad contempla- | 
ted publishing. 

| 
| 


Our anxicly to furnish the promised number 
of evgravings which properly belong to the | 
present volume of the Souvenir, ioduced us to 
substitute this plate in place of another, owing | 
to the anticipated delay of the engraver; we | 
have since the last week looked over a consi- | 
derable number of botanical works to find an | 
appropriate description, and have consulted | 
those whose business it is to peint out to the | 
young aspirant ‘the rough and thoroy path,’ 
which leads to a knowledge of plants, but 

owing to the shortness of the time without the 

desired eflect:—we shall be glad if any of our 
serge will furnish a description, and we shal} | 
take pleasure to — itin a future number, 
as we thidk so clegant a plant should not pass 
without one. 

Asa title page for volume Second of the 
Souvenir, we present an elegantly engravec 


the grateful recollection of the hearts of his 





counirymen—W asuinGTon.—We 
vuich shall be furnished in our next; 
and also the index to volume Ist, 
been too long deiayed—we hope the cisposi- 
tion manifested on our part to comply with 
our engagements, will induce cur patrons to 
comply with theirs, ia sending the amount due 


for subscriptiogs—-the wmioulie of putting in And co we shook hands end parted.” 


| the palace, and 


| 

| 

: | airfield did. 

likeness of him who should ever be the first in | 
sj 


have also | is 
| added (without a promise) an index to volume 
' Second, 


which has | 


bills for the subscribers who are not credited, 
is necessarily entrusted to others, and the pub- 
lisber ‘hopes that those who have paid non- 
remitting agents, will excuse the sending of 
bills to them—and in future remit to himself, 
and they shall have a receipt by the return 
of the mail. 

We shall commence the Third volume of 
the Souvenir with much more experience of 
the duties required from an editor, and from 
the means within our reach, devoting almost 
the whole time and attention to one point, we 
hope to make the next volume of the Souvenir 
fully equal, if not superior in attraction to the 
two which have preceded it. 

In the hope of pti ie still more native 
talent, and to attract that which will add in- 
terest to cur paper—we offer a free subscrip- 
tion for one yea rtothe writer of such tale, 
essay, or biogre ply, to the extent of two pages 
as shall be appro ved and inserted, the decision 
to be made in a week after the rcception. 

A captain of an East India vessel, on his ree 
turn home, being beset with numerous ingui- 
ries whether he had attended to the various 
commis sions with which he had been charged, 
replied,‘ when I gotin port, I spread out all 
my orders, and the money enclosed I put on 
the top of cach one—a sudden bieeze spring- 
iug up, blew aw liasted with the 


yay (hose not ba 
eath, and | was unable to recollected them—.’ 


| Some of our fricnds seem not ocly to forget 
this all-iniportant part of the bu , but ao- 
(nally tax the publis her with the postage 
i thereby violating two essential! paris of the 
contract on which the Souvetir ic published, 


viz. payment in advance, and lett 
paid—it may seem a trille beneath a gentle- 
nan to object to paying postage, but the profite 
being so small, that whil-t every verve is ex- 
e. ted to give satisfaction to our patrons, we 
must rigidly insist on a compliance with these 
two requisites un their parts. 


rs to be post 





THE YANKEE'S VISIT TO THE KING. 
More of the Yankee customs, as they pre- 
vailed a few years ago, are exlibited in the 
following story, than can be found any where 
else, in so short a con pass. About th irty five 
years since a gentleman from the town of 
Fairficld in Connecticut, visited London. On 
his reture, his friends were very inquisitive to 
know what gieat things he had secn in London, 
After he bad exhausted bis fund ef curiosities, 
they were still dissatistied, and wanted to know 
if there was hot something else. ‘ Ob, yes,” 
said he, ** I forget to tell you, | called on the 
Kiug one dey.’ * Did you, well how was it?” 
‘© It was dne Monday morsing; | was going. by 
so 1 thought 1 would just call 
the King bid 





and 


in. 1 knocked at the door, 
me walk in. JT epened the dvor, and there sat 
an elderly looking inaa, in a great arm-cLan, 
reading a news-paper. 1 tc im my bame 
was Green, of the town of Fairficld, in Cone 
necticut, was going past, and t! ught 1 would 
just give him a call. Well, he was glad to see 
me, and inquired how all the good folks in 
I told him they were well and 
hearty. Le said he would have introduced me 
to the Queen, but it was washing day, (Monday 
always washing day ia Couueccticut,) and 
he was busy ia the kitchen. tlowever, the 
Kine made me a good stil muy of flip, and we 
drank torether like good friends. Well, I sat 
about liaifan hour, | guess, and took my-hat. 
btold the ing, thet it he ever came my way, 
to be sure and give me a call. Te said he 
would; end invited me to call eu him again.’ 
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eanerre se one meee . 
THE DRUGGIST OF FIFE. 


Whether, in consequence of an epidemic 
prevailing, or of the season, which was Christ- 
mas, and the consequent repletion attendaot 
onit, had caused such an unusual influx of cus- 
tomers to the shop of Andrew, chemist and 
druggist in the town of Fife, or no, certain it i- 
he and his boy had been more than usually 
employed is compounding aperients and eme 
tics for the inhabitants of the good city, 
never before had such a demand on his galli 
pots and bottles been made—never before had 
blue pill and jalap been used io such profnsion 
and never before had Andrew felt more sincere 
pleasure than he derived that evening from the 
market house ciock striking eleven, his siz nal 
for closing; with alacrity his boy obeyed, and 
in a few minutes departed, leaving him to en- 
joy solitude for the first time during the day, 
and tocalcutate the quantity of drugs made 
use of during it; this was not small,—14 1-2 oz. 
computation had he prepared for the good tewn- 


folk of Fife; innumerable had been the cases | 


of cholera morbus, and plum pudding surfeits he 
had relieved (hat day, and the recollection of 
the proportion of evil he had been the means of 
alleviating,.gave him the most pleasing sensa- 
tions; the profit also accruing from his day’s 
labour, contributed no small share of pleasing 
thoughts, and one half hour more had passed, 
ere it entered his mind the time for closing bad 
more than arrived; he had, however, just aris- 
en for the purpose, when a stranger entered. 
Now, Andrew, though ano industrious man, 


would willingly have dispensed with any other | 


call for bis services for that evening, and not 
altogether so obliging as usual he did welcome 
his customer, but awaited his commands with- 
out deigning a question, The stranger was 
not, however, long in opening his commission, 
neither did be appear to take Andrew's imat- 
tention at all amiss; he seemed osc of those 
happy beings upon whom outward ¢ircumstan- 
ces make little or po impression. who could 
be either civil or otherwise, as sivuld happen 
to suit his humour, and who cared little for 
any opinion but his own; his broad and ample 
shoulders, over which, was cast a larze coach- 
man’s coat, with its innumerable capes, with 
his bands thrust into his pockets, and bis round 
ruddy, good humoured face showed the cares 
and troubles of the world had made little im- 
pression on him. Andrew had seen many a 
wild Highlander in his time; but either there 
was something peculiar in his customer, or his 
nerves were a little deranged by his exertions 
duriog the day, but an undefined sensation of 
fear came over him, for which he could not 
account, aud his first impulse was to run to the 
door for assistance; but then he bethought 
himself he might perchance, fall into the hands 
of those night prowlers, who, reports say, make 
no scruple of supplying students with the living 
subject if they cannot procure dead ones. [ 
cannot state this as a fact, but it occurred to 
Andrew he bad heard so,—and more, did he 
leave his shop, his till would be left to the 
tender mercies of the stranger; he was, there- 
fore, compelled to summon courage, and de- 
mand the stranger’s business. This was not 
so difficult to him, perhaps, as we may imagine, 
Andrew having formerly served in the militia; 
but it appeared his fears had alarmed him far 
more than there was any occasion, for, on 
asking the stranger’s business, he in the most 
polite manner only requested him to prepare a 
box of moderately strong aperient pills; this at 
once relieved his fears, though it did not en- 
tirely remove them, and Andrew quickly set 
about the necessary preliminaries. Blue pill 


and jalap onee more were in request, but so 
much had the stranger’s sudden appearance 
agitated him, he could not recollect their 
places so readily as usual, and he was more 
than once on the point of mixing quite the re- 
verse of what he intended; the stranger ob- 
served to him he appeared agitated, but polite- 
ly begged he would wait a little and compose 
iimself, as he was in no hurry; here all An- 
drew’s fears returned, and in spite of all his 
efforts his hand sheok as though he had a palsy, 
and never had the preparation of a box of pills 
appeared so irksome to him; it seemed as tho’ 
the very medicine itself had this evening con- 
spired to torment him—three times longer than 
it usually took him bad he now been, and tho’ 
the town clock bad already told the hour of 
midnight, still Andrew was at his post, grind- 
lug and pounding, and often, as he delayed for 
a moment from mere inability to proceed, the 
stranger politely besoight him to rest a few 
winutes and compose himself, and Andrew, 
lor very shame, was compelled to resume his 
occupation. At length bis labours drew to 
an end, and he prepared the label, pasted it on, 
neatly covered the box with blue paper, and 
presented it lo the stranger. 

i will thank you for a glass of water, said 
he, as he bowed to Andrew, on receiving it; 
and 1 see sir you have given me a smartish 
dose. All these pills to be taken at bed time, 
but so much the better, they will perform their 
required duly sooner. 1 have, ere now, mas- 
tered a leg of mutton; and some writers effirin 
| the human stomach can digest a ieupenny nail 
—so here goes. 

It was in vain Andrew assured him he had 
made a mistake in the directions, and that one 
pul was suflicient; in vain he remonsirated 
with him on the danger of taking a larger douse; 
pill after pill disappeared from his alarmed 
view, while between every three or four, in 
the same equable and polite tone came, | wili 
thank you to prepare me another box, and 

compose yourself, Sir; ’'m in no hurry. Who 
| could the stranger be? Andrew was now at 
the climax of alarm; the perspiration stood on 
| his brow, and his hands trembled so as to ren- 


} : : e. 
| der it almost impossible to reach down his jars 


} 
' 
| 
| 





without damaging them; strong duses he had 
certainly often prepared after a city feast for 
the attendants on it, but this out did all. A 
| man that could devour a leg of mutton, digest 
a tenpenny nail, and take a box of blue pills 
| ata mouthful, had never entered his imagina 
| tion, much less did he ever expect to see such 
| a being in person; but be he who he may, he 
| was again obliged to commence his Jabour. 
The stranger had now finished his box, and 
| Andrew had no alternative but to commence 
| again, or stare him in the face—the laiter he 


| 


| could not do, as his imagination had nuw i.eta- 


| than man; once more, therefore, did Agdiow 
| ply at the pestle, while the stranger, as af to 
beguile the tedium of waiting, began to 
more loquacious. Had Andrew ever sougit 
after the Philosopher’s Stone, the Universal 
Solvent, or the Elixir of Life? Did ie put 
much faith in Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, or 
Carrington’s Pill, or did he believe im the 
Metemsychosis? In vain he assured hin he 
studied nothing bit the Edinburgh Dispensa 
tory, that his shop bounded his researc ives the 
stranger took it for granted he must be ante lo 
give or receive information, and qu. stien ater 
question did he put, to which Andrew assented 
without knowing their purport. At length he 
seemed to have exhausted all his subjects, sat 


iow 
ia 





himself on the chair, as if to comipose binseil 
to sleep, and in a short time gave unequivocal 


morphosed him into something more or less | 








| 
} 








= ee i — 
proofs of it. Andrew now began to breathe 
more freely, and ventured to cast his eyes to- 
wards his strange customer; and after all there 
was nothing to be alarmed at in his appear- 
ance, except that he noticed the breath from 
his nostrils appeared more like the steam of a 
tea kettle than the breath of a human being— 
still there was nothing extraordinary in his 
appearance}. le bad a guod jovial English far- 
mer’s face, and a dress that well suited it; to 
be sure asmile or rather grin, lurked in the 
corner of his mouth, even while asleep, as if he 
mocked poor Andrew’s perplexity; he did not 
however allow much time for observation—he 
seemed to be intuitively eware Andrew had 
ceased his operations, and he awoke with his 
usual polite manner. On, I see you bave fin- 
ished; have the guodness to prepare me. one 
box more; but let me pray you to take your 
leisure and compose yourself, for I am in no 
burry. Andrew, who had fondly hoped bis ‘ 
labour was at an end, now found bimself oblig- 
ed to renew it again with vigor, while the 
stranger aroused himself, rose from bis chair, 
yawned and shook himself—spoke of the com- 
fortable nap he had enjoyed, was sorry he had 
kept Andrew up so late, or early rather, for it 
was now morning. Andrew, though internal- 
ly wishing him any where but in his shop, yet 
constrained himself politely to answer his com- 
mauods gave him much pleasure. Again did 
he renew his toil. Box after box did he. pre- 
pare without intermission, and the hours ofone, 
two and three bad been told in successiomy by 
the market clock; bitterly did he Jamenthis 
destiny—long before this ought he to hse 
been snug and comfortable in his warm vca. 
Anger now began to assume the place of fear, 
as he grew more accustemed to his visitor’s 
company, and often did he determine in him- 
seif to refuse preparing any more, still his cou- 
rage was not yet at that pitch; probably his 
exertions, as { said before, may have injured 
his nerves—however, he coald not rally him- 
self enough to do it. 

The stranger, with his usual smile or gria, 
stocd Jooking on, employing his time by beat- 
ing the devil’s tattoc on his boot, while at in- 
tervals came forth the phrase, * Another box, 
but don’t hurry yourself.’ At length, mere 
inability to proceed any farther, supplied the 
place ef courage: his arms and sides ached to 
such a degree with his labour, as to cause the 
perspiration to stand on his brow in great 
drops, and he declared he could proceed no 
farther. The alteration in the stranger’s 
countenance told him be had better have left 
it unsaid, and his hands instinctively grasped 
the pestle with renewed vigour, but his repent- 
ance caine too iate; the stranger’s hand was 


| already across the counter, and in a second 


more had grasped Andrew’s nose as firmly as 
if it had been in a vice. Andrew strove in 
vain to release himself—the stranger held him 
With more than human force; and his voice, 
lustead of the polite tone he had before used, 
vow sounded to his terrified ears what his ima- 
gination had pictured of the Indian yell. ‘The 
pain of the gripe deprived him of voice to as- 
sure his termentor he would compound fer him 
as lung as he would wish; still he contrived to 
make sigas to that effect, by stretching his 
hands towards bis mortar, and imitating the 
action of grinding; but bis tyrant was relent- 
less— firmer did be close his fore finger and 
ihumb. Audrew could not shake him off; like 
. person afflicted with the night-mare, he i 

vein essayed his strength, though agoniz 

with the fear of losing bis prominent featare 
in the siruggle. The stranger, at length, as 
if endowed with supernatural strength, lifted 
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him from the j etivenl balanced hiniio'the sir 
for a moment, gave bim a threcfold twitch. 
drew him head foremost over the couster, and 
let him fall. When he came to his senses, he 
found himself lying outside his bed, his oniy 
injury being a broken nose, from coming 1s 
contact with the floor.—OLtp Mon. 


A couple of pitiful scoundrels of the namc 
of Ezekiel Hall and John N. Dwight of Le 
Roy, (Gennesee county, N. Y.) who took each 
acopy of the Souvenir for 16 months, upor 
having a bill sent to them, with a circular 
couched in as polite terns as the publisher was 
capable of using —to gratify a petty malignilty. 
had the meanness ty enclose them to us, each 
in a sheet of paper mailed the same day i the 
same hand wr. ting for the purpose o! subjecting 
us to double postage on eacii, to the amount of 
seventy five cents, thereby aiding insult to 
injury—we have taken measures to bring the 
delinquents to justice by placing their accounts 
in-the hands of an attorney for colicction— 
and to avoid such imposition in future, we 
hereby give notice that no letter will be taken 


from the Post Office (except those containing | 
~ this | 


remittanees) unless the postage is pail 
will perhaps be an inconvenience to our friends, 
but the tax is so great that no other remedy 
presents itself. 


GREENLAND DUELs.—If one Greenlander 
imagines himself injured by another, he > 
trays not the least trace of vexation or wrath, 
much. Jess of revenge: but ke composes a sa- 


tirical poem: this he repeats so often with sing- | 
ing and dancing, in the presence of his demes- | 


tics, and especially the women, till they have 
all got it in theirmemory. Then he publishes 


achallenge every where, that he will fight a| 


duel with his antagonist, not with a sward, but 
asong. The respondent tctakes himself 
the appointe! place, and presents himself in 
the encircled theatre. Then the er be- 
gips to sing bis satire to the beat o! crum, 
and his party in the auditory back line 
with the repeated amma aith, and » sing 
every sentence with him, and all this wiile he 
discharges so many taunting truths at his ac 
versary, 
Jaughiog. When ke has sung out all bis pail, 
he defendant steps forth, answers the acca- 
sation against him, and ridicules his antagonist 
in the same manver, all which is corrobr rate 
with the united chorus of his party, aud 
laugh changes sides. The; laintiff r re 
assauit, and tries to bafile hin 1a second tin 
in’short, he that maintains the last word wins 
the process, and acquiresa name. At such 
opportunities they can tell op ver tl 
truth very roundly and cutting r 
must be no mixture of rudeness or 
The whole body of beholders constituts 
j2ty, and bestow the laurel, and afterwa: 
tivo parties are the best friends. 


accu 


a 


ews the 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


Mr. Eprron,—I send you for insertion ia 
your valuable and interesting miscellany a 
well written article of peetry, which at the 
same time I am sensible is, like most other 
poetry, with little foundation in truth. I al- 
lude to the sacrifice of bis danghter as a burnt 
offering by Jepthah. Although sensible that 
it is the generally received opinion thai the fa- 
ther did thus outrage bumanity in sacrificing 
his daughter to the “Holy Jehovah, in accord- 
ance with a vow he made, if the Lord won 
deilver the Ammonites with whom he + 
about to join in dubious battle into his bands 


«ls 


j faci ts perhaps the fiist instance we have on 





| to death; and one of the greatest crimes | 


; times was that they 


, would 


to 

| common 
i be would offered that abo 
| contrary, 


| broken the neck 
that the audience have their 11 of! 


| O1 fer ip ple 


| Oy pr 
50 the St 


1e3 | 








I think | shall be able to prove from Scrip. 
fure to the satisfaction of yourself and readers, 
that be never did more than consecrate or set 
her apart to the service of her Maker, and in 


recura of a Nun, or one devoted to perpetual 
chastity. 

Ts those who are conversant with Scripture 
aistory, itis well known that the Jewish ma- 
rons wore all extremely anxious to be cele- 
brated in after times as the source from whom 
the promised Messiah proceeded; hence ove of 
tue causes of anxiety manifested by Rachel, 
ifannah and others for children—well knowing 
\ at if they had no posterity, they could not by 
aay possibility lay claim to that distinguishe 


in endeavouring to illustrate a passage of 
scripture, which I think has often been erro- 
neously done. 1 remain a constant 

Reaver. 


JEPAHTHAH. 

And it came to pass, at the end of two months, 
that she returned unto her father, who did 
with her according to the vow which he bad 
vowed.—J udges, xi. 34. 


Tell me no more of Ammon’s fall, 
But leave me to my woe: 
I tell ye, brethrea, she was.all 
Of joy to me below; 
The beam that charm’d my lonely hall 





fenour, or enjoy in anticipation the praises 
accorded to those who had thus contributed to | 
the redemption of Israel, 

We find in commemoration of the deliver. 

ice of the Hebrews from under the o; pres- 
‘190 0f Pharoah io Egypt, by slaying, x, the first 
bern of man and beast—that the first bern o! 
mau and beast among the Israelites were to be 
devoted as an offering to the Lord—tiat i 
clei beasts, if perfect they were to be o: 
as a bornt offering—and of man or viele 
beasts the substitute of a lamb was to be 
ed instead—and the unclean 


beast to 
Nac | 
the charge of the children of Israel in a 
caused their children 4 
pass througt the fire to Moloch, i. e. sacrifice 
ther. 

With these consid: 
mind, let us view 
pears that Jepthah 


raticns im; 
the 


ressed on the 
case helore us—it ay 
that the Lord 
crown his banners with victorv. he 
would offer as a burnt offering first tha 
met bhim—that is if 1 te be oflered—a 
any rate to be devoted or decicnt 
any one suppose that hist wn ass, an 


use the 


vowed if 


he 


' 
{ 
‘ 
if 


law 
—uow wil | 
animal in| 
met hin | 


amongst first 


Jews, 

ithe as a sacr)- 
fice to Him, whose name even wu 
too holy to be prononneed by 
the only course hee 0 
ed would be lo offera sheep ora 
of the unclea 
it would ever 
—in hike m 
ace of h 


'S ConSLiercd | 
ihom—an the | 
uid have adopt | 
tox, and have 

animal, so as | 
to be assured 


by any use 


atter be 
he 
iter, a suitable burnt | 
and shut ber up ia a vent—4there 
himself ** who was the son of a | 
» woinan”’ from increasing his political | 
hich from the previous 
1 appears de 
strengt! r—-and also from perpetuating nis 
name it dare el. “fie st 
Well might the triumphant Chi 
ed with the recent victory whic h 
yoke of his conntry 
and e3 min the words | 
© Alas my daughte r! thou hast brought me very } 
low, and thou art one of ¢ sien that troubles | 
me,’ &e. wig I think any one will agree with | 
me, if they will attentively read the four last | 
verses of the Eleventh Chapter of Judges, that 
all sbe requested wa3 a delay of two months 
to wander up and down on the mountains with 
her young companions—some little time to 
enable her to wean herself from the attractions 
of a world just blossoming in her view—a short 
period for her who from the recent conquest 
and high rank of her father was £ the observed 
of all observers’—to take a leave of all its en- 
joyments, and that the daughters of Israel 
‘went up yearly to lament (with) the ds ughter 
of Jeptha the Gileadite, four days in the year’ 


prolaned 
anner was oblived to} 
is daus g: 
oliering, con 
luding 
rane 


infu 
his story 


nce, part 


sirous of | 


ol 


he was very 
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his clothes, 


acred text, 


hat q 
eftain, fl 
bruke 
*’s bon i 
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| But thou, 


The flower that graced my festival. 
Thou art gone, my tender one, 

Forever from my side? 

Forever from thy father gone! 
Ab! would that he had died 

Ere that dark field of blood was won, 

Fre this last deed of death was done. 

Yet thou, my child, didst ne’er upbraid 
The sire that laid thee low; 

And with thy preoious life blood paid; 
Ilis heaven-recorded vow: 


| Or oh! one look trom thee had stay’d 


The lifted hand, the shining blade. 


| But when I saw thy dauntless eye, 


The step of lofty grace, 
Che spirit breathi: g sanctify 
That ray’d thy angel face; 
Vethought the mansions of the sky 
seem'd mcetest for thy purity. 
But when that spirit pass’d away; 
And when thai eye grew dim— 
The hght was quench’d of Jephthah’s day— 
What then was life to him? 
‘Vhere was the child that was wed stay? 
Where, where, my warrior bre say! 
Then leave, ob! leave to me ie woe, 
And tell me not of fame; 


ny, 


‘ 
+ 


| The laurel pains my aching brow, 


And turos my thuaghts to shame ;— 
Childless and desolate I bow 
The living viclim,g! my vow. 
my country! thou art free! 

The victor’s wreath is thine! 

Long may its roses bloom for thee! 

Their thorns alone be mine; 

Nor let proud Ammon’s children see, 
Ilow dearly won that victory. 
POETICAL LAW SUIT. 

A case occured afew years ago, in the court 
of Chancery, England, in the four gen- 
tleman, w hose name will be found below, were 
The following lives were said te 


Woleu 


connected. 


| describe their merits briefly, but correetly:— 


Mr. Leach 
Made a speech, 
Impressive, clear and s 
Mr. Hart 
On the other part 
Was tedious dull and long, 
Mr. Parker 
Made that darker, 
Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Bell 
Spoke so well 
That i Chancellor said, § I doubt.’ 
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whilst she lived.—Hoping I have not taken up 
the time of yourself or readers unnecesssarily, 
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